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Freeman, Douglas Southall. Lee’s Lieutenants, A Study 
in Command. Volume III, Gettysburg to Appomattox. 


Scribner. Oct. 9, 1944. 862p. $5.00. 


This, the third and last volume in Freeman’s massive 
study of Lee’s Lieutenants completes the work begun in 
R. H. Lee. Subtitled a Study in Command, volume three 
might have been aptly entitled, the Decline of Command 
because it gives a picture unexcelled elsewhere of what 
happens to an army when the nerve center goes dead as 
poverty of command material forces the army to rely 
upon men too tired to reach a decision or too inexperi- 
enced to assume full command. Freeman, better than 
any other, has traced the agony of a dying army, stripped 
of many of its best leaders and forced to fight on mere 
nerve as supplies were cut and the weaker deserted. 
From Gettysburg on, the Army of Northern Virginia was 
a defeated army but not to the men who led it or to 
those who fought in the ranks. The consciousness of 
defeat penetrated very slowly into their minds while their 
bodies went on doing the mechanical actions to which war 
had trained them. The volume leaves one too with the 
inescapable conclusion that the South never developed a 
man with the qualities of a Stonewall Jackson. Lee said, 
“I know not how to replace him” and no amount of 
reorganization could raise up an aide capable of so doing. 


Much of the volume dealing with the events of June 1863 
is a study of the state of mind of three men, “Jeb” Stuart, 
Ewell, and Longstreet. Stuart was somewhat under a 
cloud because of his record at the Battle of Brandy Station. 
Ewell suffering from a strange indecision found himself 
unable to formulate commands. Longstreet labored under 
the impression that Lee had approved of a tactical defen- 
sive while Lee believed the opposite. Stuart undertook 
his long raid into Pennsylvania more to restore his repu- 
tation than to act as the eyes of the army. At a time 
when he was badly needed, Stuart was completely out of 


touch with Lee.. Ewell’s indecision and Longstreet’s pro- 
longed sulking have often been given as the major reasons 
for the loss of Gettysburg. Freeman rehabilitates the repu- 
tation of Longstreet somewhat in that Longstreet’s view 
that the Federal Left on Cemetery Ridge could not be 
broken by assault has been borne out by the facts. While 
the Confederate army suffered from loss of leadership 
below Lee, the Union army gained in strength and experi- 
ence under Meade and the dash of General Grant. Free- 
man points out that the initial month of Grant’s assault 
saw the loss of 37 per cent of the Confederate general 
officers opposed to him. This has led Freeman to specu- 
late whether “the gain to troops’ morale from the presence 
of their general officers at the front was compensation 
for the fatal exposure of leaders whose death hastened the 
doom of the Confederacy.” 


Freeman believes that the war was over when Grant 
crossed the James River in June, 1864. After that, Lee 
did not have enough experienced subordinates to maintain 
discipline and direct operations. The army contained 
more and more conscripts whose spirit was far removed 
from that of the veterans who had fought under Jackson. 
Longstreet in semi-independent charge of the army in 
Tennessee fell to bickering with his subordinates, McLaws, 
Jerome Robertson, and E. M. Law. Jubal Early under- 
took another semi-independent campaign in the Shenan- 
doah Valley which was more or less a diversionary move 
which, Freeman feels, deserves better treatment by his- 
torians than they have usually given. Early, however, 
revealed considerable ineptitude in handling his cavalry 
whom he mistrusted. He apparently had little skill in 
handling mounted troops and failed to coordinate them 
with the rest of his army. Disaster followed. All uncon- 
sciously perhaps, Freeman has to pay tribute to the bril- 
liant strategy of Sheridan and the attrition policy of 
Grant. Superior command on the part of the Federals 
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tended to accentuate the weakness which appeared in the 
command under Lee. 


Perhaps the most dramatic of any of the episodes related 
in the three volumes is the sad, sad retreat of the Con- 
federate army to Appomattox. The picture of an army 
in the process of disintegration is not a pretty one and 
Freeman’s portrayal of it is one of the most effective yet 
written in the annals of American history. Freeman’s 
conclusions with respect to command are based upon a 
lifetime of research. First, he states that professional 
training in arms for men who were to exercise command 
was vindicated throughout the history of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. A nation which bases its military 
theory upon the concept of the civilian soldier and officer 
is likely to throw away lives until officers are sufficiently 
experienced. Lee, who was able to foresee the import- 
ance of the telegraph and the railroad, realized that valor 
was not enough to win battles, that organization was 
slow, preparation necessary and the power of the North 
much stronger than fire-eating politicians of the South 
such as Robert Toombs were willing to admit. Civilian 
officers and graduates of West Point disliked each other 
intensly but Freeman concludes that, “The Army of 
Northern Virginia could not have been organized or com- 
manded successfully without West Point.” Lee was, of 
course, an honor graduate, first in his class at the Point. 
Perhaps somewhere in his volumes Freeman might have 
given more attention to another graduate of West Point, 
not an honor graduate, Jefferson Davis, whose belief in 
the superiority of his military strategy constantly hampered 
competent commanders and no doubt helped to con- 
tribute as much to the downfall of the Confederacy as the 
lack of command under Lee. 


Second, while West Point men furnished the backbone 
of the Army command, only 420 officers of military ex- 
perience and technical knowledge were available from 
that source. Virginia Military Institute trained 425 such 
men and the South Carolina Military Academy trained 
half that number. Altogether, the total sum represented 
a number numerically inadequate. Part of the difficulty 
lay in the fact that there was no organized instruction for 
those officers drawn from civilian life. They learned 
from reading, observation in camp and experience, some- 
times fatal to themselves and their men in combat. 


Third, even the possession of professional training was no 
guarantee of success as a combat officer. Assignment of 
command was a gamble in human nature as much as in 
military aptitude. 


Fourth, the test of an officer not engaged in combat was 
a slow one, approximately a year being necessary to deter- 
mine his abilities even roughly. 


Fifth, when officers endured battle test they showed 
quickly whether they would progress or not. Scarcely 
any officer who earned a good reputation during the 
Peninsula Campaign failed to live up to it. Incompetent 
and weak division commanders were quickly removed 
in 1862. 


Sixth, few officers with no professional training showed 
aptitude for high command. A few such as Wade Hamp- 
ton and John B. Gordon showed competence but Lee and 
Davis stuck to the principle that a division commander 


Freeman 
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had to be a professional soldier. Civilians might rise to 
the rank of Brigadier but not above it. 


Seventh, the school of combat produced enough new 
Brigadiers until Sharpsburg. After Gettysburg, some 
Brigades had to be left without Generals for months be- 
cause some of the men entitled to advancement because 
of seniority could not be trusted with more than one 
regiment. Some Brigadier Generals owed their advance- 
ment to the fact that Brigades were no larger than regi- 
ments had been. Freeman concluded that battle experi- 
ence was no substitute for lack of aptitude and seldom 
a substitute for professional training in youth. 


Eighth, commanders who shone in the field were those 
who showed greatest ability in keeping their troops dis- 
ciplined and physically fit while in camp. The com- 
mander who “looked after his men” was amply repaid by 
their conduct under fire. 


Ninth, the greatness of the Army was in its supreme com- 
mand and in its infantry. The artillery had inferior guns 
and little ammunition. The cavalry was hampered by 
shortage of horses. Men of lower rank such as captains 
in the cavalry displayed great competence in their less 
responsible positions. 

Finally, no composite “type” of Lee’s lieutenants emerges. 
The men live in the pages of Freeman because of their 
differences rather than their similarities. As the Army 
went down to defeat, the commanders ceased to retain 
their personalities and merged into the general picture of 
an army fighting a hopeless battle. Among those of Lee’s 
lieutenants who emerged under the scrutiny of the his- 
torian, Beauregard, “Joe” Johnston, Magruder, Gustavus 
Smith, Harvey Hill, Benjamin Huger, Powell Hill, “Dick” 
Anderson, Wade Hampton, John B. Gordon, “Billy” 
Mahone, John B. Hood, William N. Pendleton, Fitz Lee, 
Tom Rosser, Pelham and Pegram, Heth, Wilcox, Pender, 
Ramseur, Early and Rodes, these were the men who 
formed the backbone of command. After Appomattox, 
these men passed from public view. The younger men, 
privates, lieutenants, and captains shaped the future 
destiny of the South. 

The volumes are filled with a wealth of anecdote 
and detail which makes the reading of the 752 pages of 
volume three less than a chore. Five appendices and a 
select critical bibliographical note make the last volume 
a joy to the historiographer. Freeman clings to his theme 
with the eagerness of a Thucydides but there is always 
time and space for a revealing story. There are sections 
of the volume which tend to drag somewhat as the exposi- 
tion of military strategy becomes more involved. Imma- 
ture readers of history very probably would not persevere 
to the end. The story of “unconditional surrender” and 
Lee’s avoidance of it as long as possible throws a revealing 
light upon the effect of such a demand upon an opposing 
army. Yet Grant showed himself truly great in avoiding 
any humiliation of the Confederate army, generals usually 
displaying more combined wisdom and milk of human 
kindness on such occasions than politicians do after- 
ward. The absence of any hatred of soldier for soldier 
after the fight had been won contrasts strongly with the 
rancor of politicians who refused to admit the war was 
over during reconstruction. 

James M. Eugan, Ph.D. 

College of New Rochelle 
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Literary Guild---October Selection 
Graham, Gwethalyn. Earth and High Heaven. 
cott. Oct. 4, 1944. 228p. $2.50. 

The work of a new Canadian author, Earth and High 
Heaven takes its title from “A Shropshire Lad,” by A. E. 
Housman: 


Lippin- 


Be still, my soul, be still; the arms you bear are brittle, 
Earth and high heaven are fixed of old and founded 
strong, 

and is the story of Marc Reiser, a Jew, and Erica Drake, a 
Gentile, two young people in love from their first meeting. 
Marriage for them, they knew would present more prob- 
lems than for the average couple, since they came from 
different social castes, different religions and different 
racial stocks. The Drake family was old and conserva- 
tive, and for years prominent in Montreal society. Marc 
had carved out a career for himself as a lawyer in Mon- 
treal, coming from Manchester, Ontario, where the Reiser 
family settled after coming from Austria to Canada in 
1907, and where Marc was born in 1909. 


The story opens in June, 1942, with a cocktail party 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Drake. And it was here 
that Erica, who worked on the Post newspaper, met Marc 
Reiser. None of the Drakes had ever seen Marc before; 
he was brought to their cocktail party by René de Savigny, 
whose sister had married Anthony Drake, Erica’s older 
brother, two months before he had gone overseas with the 
R.C.A.F. Erica spends considerable time at the party 
talking to Marc who knew no one. She discovers that 
he is passionately fond of music as is her father. When 
Erica asked her father, whom she affectionately calls 
“Charles,” to meet Marc Reiser “and talk to him. I like 
him. I want you to like him,” he deliberately passes Marc 
without meeting or speaking to him. Erica and Marc 
continued to discover each other, sitting in one of the long 
windows in the Drake living room which overlooked the 
city spread out along the river. ‘The skyscrapers and 
church spires were turning to gold and the city was full 
of long blue shadows. There was an apple tree in the 
sloping garden next door. The tree was in full bloom and 
half of it was white against the bluish haze of the city 
below and half of it was gold against the setting sun.” 


That night following the party Erica had a long and bitter 
argument with her father, over his refusal to meet Marc. 
Three weeks later Erica again encountered Marc at the 
railroad station where she had gone to meet her sister, 
Miriam, who is returning from England, and Marc is 
meeting his boss, Mr. Aaronson of the law firm of Maresch 


& Aaronson. That night Erica had dinner with Marc, 
who told her, “you don’t know what you’re letting yourself 
in for. It’s a lot more comfortable to be on one side or 
the other than out in the middle where you get it both 
ways.” 


Erica continued to see Marc, although her father will not 
allow him to come to the house nor to call for Erica. 
Thereafter the conflict between Erica and her family con- 
tinued over Marc, and Erica resented their treatment of 
Marc, especially her father’s since he would not ever 
give Marc a chance by meeting him and knowing him. 
Erica would not give up Mare. At twenty-eight she felt 
she knew her feeling for Marc was deep and real, for she 
admired him as a person, and was passionately in love 
with him as a man. Although Erica respected her father’s 
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opinion, this time she set her will against his, as her 
father’s sole objection to Marc was that he was a Jew. 


Marc, who is waiting his call to report to camp, in dis- 
cussing his and Erica’s future says to her: 


This is Canada, where you were born and brought up, 
and these are some of the things you would remember 
if you had to go away and live somewhere else—wayside 
shrines and fields of cornflowers, the view from the top 
of Mount Oka where you can look down on the roofs 
of the great Trappist Monastery and out over the valleys 
of the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence, green islands and 
green shores, blue water with a white sail here and there 
and the blue mountains in the distance. You would 
remember a village with a white church steeple at the 
end of a laurentian valley, a farmer driving a high- 
wheeled buggy down a dark country road at night, sing- 
ing on his way home; sea-gulls flying over the rocky 
coast of Gaspé, sailing-boats and villages and the long 
narrow farms running down to the St. Lawrence, and 
everywhere over cities, towns, villages and the green 
country-side, over mountains and valleys, rivers and 
lakes, the sound of bells tolling for mass and the dark 
anonymous figures of priests, nuns and monks. You 
would remember the jangle of sleighbells in winter, the 
sharp, pointed outlines of pine trees black against the 
snow, the flat white expanse of frozen lakes crossed and 
re-crossed with ski-tracks, and the skiers themselves 
pouring down the cold mountain-side at dusk. And 
you would remember Montreal, the incredible tropical 
green of this northern city in summer, the old gray 
squares, the Serpentine at Lafontaine Park with little 
over-hanging casinos and packed with little boats; the 
harbor, the river; the formalized black-and-white figures 
of the nuns taking the air just at dusk among the trees 
around the Mother House of the Congregation de Notre 
Dame, the narrow gray streets of downtown Montreal 
like the streets of an old French provincial town, the 
figure of the Blessed Virgin keeping watch over the har- 
bor from her place high up on Bonsecours, the sailor’s 
church; the steep terraced gardens of Westmount, and 
the endless narrow balconies of endless walled convents 
and monasteries, where nobody ever walks. 

And Marc tells Erica that while he has been in Europe 

and the States he can’t imagine living anywhere else but 

in Canada, and that he is hopelessly provincial. 


At the end of August Marc receives his embarkation 
orders and during his embarkation leave he and Erica 
make two trips to a Laurentian mountain resort. Mare 
feared to marry Erica for the snubs, insults and suffering 
a marriage with him would bring her, and Erica on the 
other hand was willing to marry Marc and could not see 
why she should accept a set of prejudices that belonged to 
“dead worlds” where her entire happiness was at stake. 


The last days of his leave Marc spends with his parents 
in Manchester, and his brother Dr. David, who comes 
home from a small town to see Marc before he sails. 
Marc had told his parents about Erica and encounters 
their disapproval of his proposed marriage. In the end 
it is Dr. David, who had called on Erica and met her 
father, while he was in Montreal between trains, who 
finally strengthens Marc’s resolve to marry Erica. While 
at home Marc receives a wire from Ottawa, giving him an 
extra week’s leave. Immediately he telephones Erica in 
Montreal asking her to marry him the next morning as 
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soon as he arrives, and he leaves home that night with the 
best wishes of his parents and David. Before the train 
stopped at Windsor Station, Marc jumped and catching 
sight of Erica standing by the barrier waiting for him, 
“he began to run.” 


“When people have asked me what Earth and High 
Heaven is about,” said the author, “I have usually ended 
by saying that it is a plea for the individual, that he or she 
may be regarded and respected as such, and not judged 
arbitrarily according to a category. It is a novel about 
love and marriage and two individuals up against certain 
problems which actually turned out, in the end, to be 
simpler than either of them realized, because they both 
knew what they wanted; they knew what they would have 
to pay for it, and since in the course of their struggle 
against society, they attained a certain degree of self- 
realization, they knew that they could afford to pay the 
price. And they were safe.” Miss Graham further 
states: “I was interested particularly in the conflicting 
judgments which are due to differing standards of values, 
and to the ordinary human inability to realize that what 
matters most to you may not matter most to someone 
else ... that when it comes to marrying someone outside 
your own particular social or religious category, it does 
not seem to be at all obvious to the people who will 
insist on ordering your life according to their idea of 
what is best for you. . . The conflict between Erica and 
her father arises directly from this one point.” In trying 
to protect Erica from herself Marc almost falls into the 
same error as her father in refusing to believe that Erica 
really knows what she is doing, and until nearly the 
end of the story, except for Miriam, her sister, and Dr. 
David, she is fighting for her happiness almost entirely 
alone. Recommended for adult readers. 


Anne Stuart 


* * * 


The Best American Short Stories, 1944. Edited by Martha 
Foley. Houghton, Mifflin. Sept. 12, 1944. 468p. $2.75. 


From the thousands of manuscripts submitted, Martha 
Foley presents a good collection of thirty short stories. 
One might not say with the same assurance that it is a 
collection of thirty good stories. For the most part the 
book contains stories that come up to the editor’s “plea 
for truth.” (p. vii). A few of the pieces, though sincerely 
and rather well written, have too little of the stuff in 
them that makes a good story. (p. 101, 125). Call it what 
you will, they lack a certain punch, or well worked out 
action. They are rather a vision of a situation, a descrip- 
tion of a character, or a picture of a corner of life. 
(p. 273). But even these are sufficiently interesting to 
furnish pleasure for an idle hour. 


Over one third of the stories cover aspects of life influ- 
enced by the war, a broad panorama from the fate of a 
“dangling” draftee (p. 21) to the meditations of the con- 
quered dictator and the passionately peace-loving veteran 
(p. 345). The narrators have visited the prison camps 
of Spain (p. 190), have been to birthday parties with 
starving German children (p. 280), reviewed dress par- 
ades in embarkation centers (p. 117) and watched a 
pretty girl say no to a ruthless soldier on a train (p. 295). 
Dorothy Canfield, through “The Knot Hole” (p. 41) 
of a box car in France tells a deeply moving story of 
the living martyrdom of French soldiers coming home 
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on a German prison train. Their fortitude, dignity as 
men, and faith in the people for whom they are suffer- 
ing strengthen them unto the heroism of yet another 
prison term or death for “reprisals”. 


The race problem furnishes the modern writer with 
material for two stories. Sidney Alexander (p. 1) shows 
how absurdly unsympathetic a master can be, how like 
wildfire mob madness amongst negroes flames _ into 
frenzy which swallows them up, when one of them cannot 
get on “The Whaite Boat.” 


Religious experiences are worked up into several stories. 
A “Mohammedan” negro refuses to register on the 
grounds that he cannot be a citizen of the United States 
and live spiritually in Islam (p. 164). A Jewish boy 
(p. 443) really prays and is answered and believes that 
“God’s Agents Have Beards.” J. F. Powers (p. 309) 
reveals the things, “Lions, Harts, Leaping Does” that 
trouble a good Franciscan at the portals of heaven. 


Amongst the love stories, the pathetic theme of the 
broken home predominates. “The Ballad of the Sad 
Café” (p. 205) by Carson McCullers will take you back 
amongst the moonshine-making, country-doctoring, 
primitively loving backwoods pioneers. Elizabeth East- 
man (p. 62) makes a refreshing study of a little girl 
growing boy conscious in “Like a Field Mouse Over the 
Heart.” 


Lionel Trilling contributes significantly to educational 
psychology by having young professor Howe, hero of “Of 
This Time, of That Place,” give a grade A minus to a 
lunatic and failure to a mediocre-minded lazy, campus 
politician. (p. 385). 

Nothing much can, nor need be said about the other 
stories. They will fulfill their purpose in providing 
harmless recreation for adult readers. 


Aloysius J. Miller, S.J. 
University of Scranton 

* * * 

Little, Brown. 


Maltz, Albert. The Cross and the Arrow. 
Sept. 18, 1944. 448p. $2.75. 


Better in style and in organization than the deluge of 
others of the same theme, this long indictment of the 
people of the Third Reich nevertheless retains the familiar 
shortcomings of most contemporary propaganda which 
masquerades as fiction. In the satiric drawings of George 
Groz this technique may be successful. Here the charac- 
ters leer and swagger and belch and appear as animals; 
one misses the expected monocle. In the first chapter, 
the reader is introduced to a doctor who looks like an 
ugly bull, a Gestapo officer with a face like a pale ham, 
an assistant who is called a chimpanzee and another with 
a broken nose, along with sundry enemies who are de- 
picted with slightly more detachment and more effective 
hostility. In the last chapter, the “hero” commits suicide, 
and his mistress, who served the author’s purpose as an 
object lesson both in the “charm” of passion and the 
basic fickleness of women, reverts to Nazism by planning 
to take up with the Peasant Leader of the Community 
who can supply her with Polish slaves to work her farm. 


In between, there is a “detective story” of sorts, with 
considerable mastery of suspense. Wéilli Wegler, an in- 
coherent and simple German factory worker, whose wife 
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was killed in a bombing and their son in the Norway 
invasion, lights an arrow of newly cut hay to point out a 
hidden war plant to passing British planes. This happens 
on the same day he had been singled out to receive a 
symbolic War Service Cross for the factory’s contribution 
to military might. Trying to escape, he was fatally 
wounded and lies dying on a hospital bed for seven 
hours. His relations to the other characters are brought 
out by remembered flash-backs and by direct examination 
by minor and corrupt officials. 


Weegler had once known two Communists who foresaw 
what was happening to the Third Reich. Karl had been 
with him in the previous war and his wife was active in 
labor politics. Even when they died in a concentration 
camp, Wegler was not disturbed by the state of the 
nation. When shipped to a factory hidden in a country 
district, he fell in love with Bertha Lingg, a widow, who 
tricked him into an affair (the initial seducton, pp. 236- 
51, is detailed), and who maintained her claim by the 
melodramatic chestnut of swearing that she is to have a 
child. They plan to marry, but land laws require that 
Berthe’s son, Rudy, be consulted. When he returns from 
France, laden with stolen champagne, sweaters and lin- 
gerie, he gives his approval. In drunken candor before 
his leave expires, he boasts to Willi of the conduct of 
his associates in the army of occupation and describes 
how he stole the clothing after a particularly vicious rape 
(pp. 309-11). The fact that the soldiers admitted no 
sense of shame and that, in addition, Rudy offered the 
loot to his mother, so shook Wegler against the new 
order that he began to consider plans to undo the Nazis. 
When he hears the bombers roar over the hospital soon 
after dawn, he dies “happy.” 


Willi is supposed to be an exception in the midst of 
worthlessness, but there is little to admire beyond the 
single instance of heroism. He believes in little now and 
nothing hereafter, mouths the usual speeches about the 
greatness of the forgotten people, and dies by his own 
hand when it would have been more artistic, at least, 
to let the bombing climax his life. 


There are minor sub-plots. Dr. Zoder lost his daughter 
when she killed herself and her baby over the Gestapo 
seizure of Pastor Frisch; in remorse over her failure to 
back her angry stand, he spends his life on the edge of 
insanity—redeeming himself at the end by protecting 
Wegler from torture by a District Leader. The pastor, 
released from prison, comes to work in the factory and, 
having lost faith in all the works of his past, scribbles 
sabotage notes, which avail nothing. Other members of 
the cell-block have their own secret pasts: two of them 
rise from silence to stifle a spy and to refute slightly the 
hovering thesis that all the soldiers and civilians are of 
one mold. On the feminine side, there is Hedda Gutt- 
mann, who might have been Rudy’s wife, but who followed 
the orders of the Youth Leader and was busy producing 
legitimized bastards for the next war. The Youth Leader 
herself was almost raped by her nephew after he had 
shot Wegler (pp. 81-82), and files the impetuousness for 
future use. 


Of what value all this is—even for propaganda—it is 
difficult to see. The emphasis on sex, in action, comment, 
dialogue, epithet and allusion, much of it dragged in by 
the roots with no excuse other than that the offenders 
are on the “other side”, most of it merely snide and 
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smart, leers out behind tawdry camouflage. Except for the 
sections on maltreatment of Polish and Greek civilians 
and prisoners of war, the story is the same as that of the 
creaking moving pictures of the 1915-17 period. At that 
time, it was considered proper to hiss from the gallery. 
But an explosion of breath is a poor substitute for tragic 
catharsis. 

James Edward Tobin 

Fordham University 


* * * 


Stone, Irving. Immortal Wife. Doubleday, Doran. Sept. 


26, 1944. 456p. $3.00. 


This brilliant biographical novel with its richly fascinating 
historical background “is true” according to the author’s 
“Note on Sources.” It is the story of dynamic Jessie 
Benton and her supreme achievement—her marriage with 
Lt. John Charles Fremont, Topographical Corps—the 
marriage that was for them an indestructible third entity, 
helping them build from every defeat to victory. The 
spectacular ebb and flow of the Fremont fortunes was 
associated with the historical highlights of their times— 
western expansion, California’s break from Mexico, the 
Gold Rush, the Civil War. Lt. Fremont was famous as 
a fearless explorer, was nominated for President by both 
the Democrats and the Republicans, faced two court- 
martials, amassed and lost a huge fortune, and through 
all this, the slim Jessie worked with untiring love and 
devotion to preserve their marriage—dearest to both of 
them. 


The story opens with sixteen year old Jessie, who had “a 
mind and will of polished steel” declaring to her father 
that she would not stay in Miss English’s Academy, a 
finishing school in Georgetown, another day. Her father 
introduces her to Lieutenant John Charles Fremont, 
U. S. Army Topographical Corps, who accompanied him 
to the Academy’s musicale, since her mother did not feel 
well enough to come. Jessie is the second daughter of 
Thomas Hart Benton, Missouri’s fire-eating U. S. Senator. 
The Bentons, their four daughters and one son live in 
Washington while Congress is in session, also maintaining 
their spacious home in St. Louis. Jessie is her father’s 
favorite, companion, secretary and hostess, and from the 
age of six she accompanied him to the Senate. She was 
educated by her father to “prepare yourself, develop your 
thinking powers, grow accustomed to conflict and the 
clash of ideas, so that when you grow up you will be able 
to make a contribution to the society in which you live, 
and don’t be content to have your mind and personality 
obliterated by your husband.” Mrs. Benton, several years 
before Jessie’s sixteenth birthday, on account of ill health 
had stepped down from the active management of the 
house, leaving it in the trained hands of the servants she 
had brought from her Cherry Grove home in Virginia. 


Jessie and John fell in love, for Jessie had determined 
that she would marry a man whose career she could 
share and sustain; a man she would adore, work with, 
and be proud of, and John at 27 was already high up in 
his. And before John set out to make a survey of the 
Des Moines River in Iowa territory he was engaged to 
Jessie and was quickly married to her when he returned. 


On Jan. 1, 1842, Jessie and John attended a New Year’s 
Day reception at the Wihte House given by President 
John Tyler. The President talks to John of the need of 
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“detail maps of all the country from St. Louis to the 
Rockies.” And in January a bill appropriating thirty 
thousand dollars for an expedition “to acquaint the 
government with the country between the frontiers of 
Missouri and the base of the Rocky Mountains, and 
examine the South Pass on the way to Oregon,” was 
passed. John was placed at the head of this expedition 
as Nichalos Nicolett felt too old and ill to command 
“the most important expedition sent out by the Federal 
Government since Lewis and Clark.” During John’s 
absence, Jessie continues to help her father with his work 
and Nicolett and Hassler set up a large map for her in 
her father’s library, on which each day she charts John’s 
journey. The day after John’s return from his successful 
expedition, their first child, a daughter, was born. The 
next May the Benton and Fremont families go to St. 
Louis, Senator Benton to campaign for his coming re- 
election and John to prepare to leave for Kaw’s Landing 
on his next expedition to Oregon and California. Lt. 
Fremont had secured from Col. Stephen Watts Kearny, 
in command of Jefferson Barracks, a cannon, to take with 
him in case they encountered serious trouble with the 
Indians. After John leaves a letter comes for him from 
Col. J. J. Abert relieving him of his command, but Jessie 
suppresses the letter and John knows nothing of it. Four- 
teen months later John returns. Before long Col. Fremont 
was off again on a third expedition, to explore all the 
vast unknown region between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Pacific Ocean. On June 14, 1846, the Americans in 
California staged the Bear Flag uprising and declared 
California a republic, and Col. Fremont was named first 
civil governor of California. Upon his return to Wash- 
ington Colonel Fremont is court-martialed for “mutiny” 
and after a trial of several months, President James K. 
Polk remitted the penalty of dismissal from the service, 
and ordered that Lieutenant Colonel Fremont be released 
from arrest and resume his sword and report for duty. 
Despite this John resigned from the Army. 


On July 24, 1848, a son, John Charles Fremont was 
born and in September the family went down to St. 
Louis, where a few day thereafter the baby died from a 
heart ailment. 

John starts out on another expedition to California, where 
Jessie and Lily are to join him, going by boat from New 
York to San Francisco where they are to make their home. 
When the family, after many hardships was finally re- 
united in California, another disappointment awaits 
them, for the ranch in the Santa Cruz valley which John 
had instructed one of his own men to buy for him turns 
out to be the Mariposa in the mountains. This proved to 
be a blessing in disguise for gold was discovered on the 
Mariposa, which turned out to be the “mother lode.” 
Their third child, a son, John Charles was born in San 
Francisco. 

Ten years after their marriage, Jessie and John are Europe 
bound where John expects to buy machinery for his 
mines. In London, Jessie is presented at Court. From 
England they go to Paris, and settle in a villa ‘for what 
was to be the most peaceful fourteen months of their 
turbulent half-century of marriage.” “The little Parisi- 
enne,” Anne, their fourth child was born in Paris. Re- 
turning to Washington, little Anne, five months old, dies 
in an epidemic; shortly thereafter Jessie’s mother died, 
and they next cross they had to bear was the burning of 
the Benton home in Washington. 


Best SELLERs 


After the birth of their fifth child, a son, Frank, the 
Fremonts moved to New York, a northern city to escape 
the maelstrom over slavery in Washington. Colonel 
Fremont was offered the nomination on the Democratic 
ticket for President of the United States. Since it meant 
approval of slavery and the spread of slavery in free 
states and territories, John could not accept. 


Early in 1856 the Fremont home in New York City be- 
came the semi-official headquarters of the Republican 
party who had selected Colonel Fremont to run for 
President. John is bitterly opposed by Senator Benton, 
who campaigned against him in Missouri. John was de- 
feated by Buchanan. 


The reader next finds the Fremont family have returned 
to California to make their home on the Mariposa and 
from the crest of the mountain above them they could 
see for a hundred miles in all directions, with the San 
Joaquin, the Stanislaus and Tuolumne rivers flashing 
across the broad plain like metallic ribbons. As the gold 
continued to pour in from their mine, John bought “Black 
Point” overlooking the Pacific along the Golden Gate 
as their winter residence. San Francisco was then a pros- 
perous city compared with the San Francisco of nine 
years ago when Jessie first came West. Jessie befriended 
Bret Harte and secured for him a position with their 
friend, Fitzhugh Beale, surveyor general of the Land 
Office, which left him time and energy for his writing. 


With the firing on Fort Sumter, John was commissioned 
a major general with headquarters in St. Louis. When 
Jessie and John returned to St. Louis on July 25, 1861, 
they found it a Union City, and Jessie transforms her 
cousin’s large home into a headquarters acting as her 
husband’s secretary. Later John was relieved of his com- 
mand by order of President Lincoln just before he and 
his army stood ready to make one of the first major 
victories for the North. 


The War Department had taken over “Black Point,” 
the Fremont home on the West coast, so following the war 
they bought a “magnificent estate of a hundred acres 
and a gray stone mansion on the hills above the Hudson, 
called Pocaho. However within five years, through com- 
plicated financing of railroad structures, the Fremonts 
lost everything they possessed, including the Mariposa 
and Pocaho. John now broken in health and ill with 
pneumonia was taken to Nassau by Jessie with the money 
she had earned by writing ten stories for the Ledger. 
Later they return to California and in the warmth of its 
sunshine John recovered his health. 


John at the age of seventy-seven went East to hasten on 
the passing of a bill before the House of Representatives 
to return them the purchase price of Black Point, forty- 
two thousand dollars, and to grant John a major gen- 


eral’s pension. After he had been gone for five months, 
Jessie received a letter from him informing her that 
Congress had granted him a lifetime pension of six thou- 
sand dollars a year, “in view of the services to his coun- 
try rendered by John C. Fremont, administrator and sol- 
dier.” Jessie’s next message from the East was a tele 
gram from their son, Charles, stating “Father is ill,” and 
three hours later another telegram, “Father is dead.” 
Jessie could not reach New York for the funeral, so 
Charles buried his father on a hill overlooking the Hudson 
River and their former home Pocaho. 
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Jessie had no regrets; “there was nothing she had left 
undone, no kindness, no act of love or faith or loyalty 
that had been lacking. There was nothing with which 
to reprove herself. She had given John Fremont all of 
her love and all of her life; she could now live serenely 
until it was her time to go.” 


Immortal Wife is recommended for all readers. 
Anne Stuart 


* ¢ * 


Walker, Stanley. 


Dewey, an American of This Century. 
Whittlesey House. 2 


Sept. 6, 1944. 350p. $2.50 


JU. 

The cards were, in a way, stacked against Stanley Walker 
on this one. The Republican National Committee being 
seized with an irrepressible and quite understandable 
desire of having a biography of their candidate written, 
Mr. Walker was given the assignment; and, on the whole, 
we think he is to be complimented for manifesting about 
as much moderation and objectivity as anyone could in 
performing such a task. The more austere demands of 
historical biography are not among the present pre- 
occupations of the Republican National Committee, so 
Mr. Walker has somewhat idealized his subject. This, 
of course, was not difficult, as there are indeed many 
nice things that can truthfully be said about the Republi- 
can nominee. And in reply to the captious who might 
urge that the book is a little less than impartial, it is to 
be remembered that Mr. Walker was doing the job not 
for the American Historical Association but for the 
Republican National Committee. 


It might even be said that the author’s treatment of Mr. 


Dewey is objective—benevolently objective. Under the 
circumstances we could hardly expect Mr. Walker to 
engage in any feverish research to discover glaring weak- 
nesses in Thomas Dewey’s armor, and who can say that 
he would have found many? The skilled journalist was 
asked to write a biography completely objective from the 
Republican viewpoint, and it was suggested that he watch 
his emphases. This he has done neatly, even nattily, with 
no effort to achieve depth or sweep. It is comforting to 
reflect how far we have traveled since the time of Parson 
Weems in the field of what might be termed applied 
biography, or biography-with-a-purpose. Imagine the 
Parson making with regard to Washington an admission 
analogous to this: “Dewey is only a fair golfer, shooting 
usually in the middle nineties” (p. 201)! 


The best section of the book treats of Dewey’s impressive 
achievements against organized racketeering in the South- 
ern District of New York. There is little to criticise 
adversely in the author’s handling of this period, except, 
possibly, his rather hurried dismissal of the controversial 
question of the Manton mistrial. 


In tracing Dewey’s attitudes on issues of foreign relations 
from 1938 onward, the author is obviously conscious of 
his commitments to the Republican National Committee. 
It is not quite the whole truth to say that the Republican 
nominee was a consistent advocate of a two-ocean navy 
and completely free from isolationist sentiment during 
the critical years before Pearl Harbor. Also, in any 
comprehensive presentation of the picture, some brief 
mention must be made of the strong anti-interventionist 
and anti-preparedness feelings of Republicans in both 
houses of Congress during the period. 


Walker — Grant 


To put it mildly, the author judges the Democratic 
administration very severely. Documentation of the 
charges must, of course, await the more tranquil atmos- 
phere after election. 
Mr. Walker does not seek to bludgeon, but rather to 
flick his opponents into insensibility. One of many 
examples: 
the newspaper . . . PM has gone far beyond any 
of the other Dewey detractors. This paper is subsi- 
dized by Marshall Field, who lets the editors do just 
about as they please. As a result, the members of the 
staff have a great deal of fun, perhaps almost as much 
as if they were in newspaper work... (p. 194). 
Recommended for the general reader of voting age by the 
Republican National Committee. In this endorsement 
the reviewer, with the above implicit reservations, concurs. 
J. T. Durkin, S.J., 
Georgetown University 
oe - 


Margaret Brent, Adventurer. 
293p. $2.50. 


Grant, Dorothy Fremont. 
Longmans, Green. October 11, 1944. 


The charter issued to Cecilius Calvert, second Lord Balti- 
more, was “the most comprehensive grant of civil and 
political authority and jurisdiction that ever emanated 
from the English Crown.” Cecilius himself never saw his 
colonial palatinate of Maryland. Under the leadership 
of Leonard Calvert, brother of Cecilius, the first expedi- 
tion of twenty gentlemen adventurers and their servants, 
some 250 people in all, sailed from Southampton in 
November, 1633. At the Isle of Wight the expedition 
added two Jesuit priests, Frs. Andrew White and John 
Altham (alias Gravenor), both of whom were to play 
an influential part in the new colony. Fr. Andrew White 
celebrated Mass for the first time in the Maryland colony 
on the Feast of the Annunciation, 1634. Treaties were 
concluded with the Indians, friendly relations established 
with them, and the colony settled down with St. Mary’s 
City as its center and capital. 


The colonists, however, were not to find peace so easily. 
The jealousy of the neighboring Virginia colony was one 
cause of disturbance. William Claiborne, with the con- 
nivance of Gov. Harvey of Virginia, occupied the Island 
of Kent within the territory of Maryland. Richard Ingle, 
in 1644, aided by the same Claiborne, descended on the 
colony in the ship Reformation, seized the city, plundered, 
burned, destroyed its homes and records, suppressed the 
practise of the Catholic religion, and drove Leonard Cal- 
vert and the Jesuits into exile in Virginia. The following 
year, on Christmas day, Leonard returned with a small 
band, caught the usurpers by surprise and re-established 
his authority. There followed an era of peace and 
prosperity culminating in the famous Toleration Act of 
1649. 


This is the historical background against which the story 
of Margaret Brent, Adventurer, is told. Based on a manu- 
script in the Catholic University Library, the story suc- 
ceeds in giving life to the bare list of names, dates and 
places of history. Margaret Brent, her sister Mary, her 
brothers Giles and Fulke, were members of one of those 
Catholic families of England which were being reduced 
to genteel poverty by the Recusancy Act of 1593. In 
1638 they yielded less to the urgent requests of Leonard 
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Calvert, it seems, than to their own desire for freedom 
of conscience and of opportunity, and sailed for St. Mary’s 
City. Their voyage is vividly portrayed; a storm and a 
witch-hunt and witch-hanging provide the most exciting 
reading of the entire book. In Maryland, Margaret and 
Mary give themselves enthusiastically to the new life: to 
the building of Freehold, their manor house, to starting 
a school for the children of the colony, to the task of 
raising an Indian princess in civilized living and in the 
Faith, to controlling their brother Giles’ impetuosity, and 
to befriending all. Fulke remained less than a year, being 
called to England to take over the family holdings on the 
death of his father. Giles devoted himself to improving 
his fortunes as a planter, to soldiering when necessary, 
and gradually rose to a position of prominence, becoming 
Lieutenant Governor while Leonard Calvert returned to 


England. 


Margaret, six years the senior of Leonard, consistently 
refuses his offer of marriage. Only after he has married 
a younger sister in England and returned to be informed 
a short time later than Anne has died, does Margaret dis- 
cover that what she described to herself and to him as 
sisterly affection was really love. Before they can marry, 
however, Leonard dies at Calvert’s Rest from a neglected 
wound. 


Margaret, appointed by him to administer his business 
affairs after his death, executes the commission with con- 
scientious exactness and exceptional ability. This is the 
innocent cause of her final sorrow, for false reports reach 
Cecilius in England describing her as officious, meddle- 
some, and overstepping the bounds of her authority. This 
charge, together with other accusations brought against 
Giles, influences Cecilius to write asking for the retire- 
ment of all the Brents from the colony. 


The storm at sea and the witch-hunt, the re-taking of St. 
Mary’s by Leonard Calvert, and the death of Leonard, 
are especially moving. Historica! interest is uppermost; 
the romantic interest is secondary both in motivation and 
interest. The book is restrained; it does not build up to 
great emotional climaxes. Some of the conversations 
suggest the theatricality of a costume play. This is but a 
minor defect, however, in a book that is excellent reading 
recommended for all. 
Charles Denecke, S.]J., 


University of Scranton 
* * * 


The Leaning Tower and Other 
Sept. 14, 1944. 246p. $2.50. 


Somerset Maugham has described Katherine Anne Porter 
as “one of the most distinguished and original short story 
writers in America,” who needs, however, “space to de- 
velop her great qualities,” although she is also mistress of 
“briefer, though still admirable, pieces.” It is probably 
true, as Mr. Maugham intimates, that her touch is surer 
in the nouvelle than in the shorter narrative and certainly 
the title story in this, her third volume, is as fine as the 
splendid short novels of Pale Horse, Pale Rider; even so, 
with the single exception, perhaps, of The Downward 
Path to Wisdom, six of the remaining seven shorter 
stories are at least up to her Flowering Judas mark, and 
free in the main from that volume’s somewhat precious 
extra-sensibilities and derivative Kay Boyleisms. The 
seventh in this group, A Day’s Work, in between The 


Porter, Katherine Anne. 
Stories. Harcourt, Brace. 


Best SELLERS 


Leaning Tower and the others in length, is a sort of New 
York City Joycean Ivy Day in the Committee Room, and 
is quite likely to gore the susceptibilities of certain thin- 
skinned Irish Catholics, though, if this happens, the beam 
will be in their eyes and the merest mote in Miss Porter’s, 
For my part, I cannot make out the mote for the twinkle; 
there is no question of Farrell’s sociological murk here, 
but, if one must search for parallels, the lusty vivid life 
that saves Synge from sordidness. 


The first narratives center about the emergent child and 
young girl consciousness of Miranda, the heroine of Pale 
Horse, Pale Rider, and the strong, seasoned mind of her 
grandmother, who ‘figures notably in The Old Order. 
A passion for symbols, not all of them happy, is one of 
Miss Porter’s characteristics; if Miranda’s name is intended 
to suggest the virginal perceptions of Shapespeare’s maiden 
in The Tempest, it is fitting enough for the brave new 
world of experience opens like a flower under the girl’s 
clear eyes. The Grave repeats, with reticence, one of the 
themes Hemingway made cruder use of by his boy, Nick, 
in In Our Time; more impressively, life, in The Circus, 
turns an ugly dwarf’s grimace on Miranda as she huddles 
beside the skirts of negress Dicey. Not even Katherine 
Mansfield has bettered Miss Porter’s sensitive insights 
into the child; in a single brace of sentences she can sum 
up the child’s perception of the wholly barbaric, half 
sinister charm of carnival: 


An enormous brass band seemed to explode right at 
Miranda’s ear. She jumped, quivered, thrilled blindly 
and almost forgot to breathe, as sound and color and 
smell rushed together and poured through her skin 
and hair and beat in her head and hands and feet and 
pit of her stomach. 
Miss Porter’s sense of prose is exquisitely cool and classic; 
her punctuation, even, has an esthetic finality that en- 
chants the reader like Mozartian counterpointed chamber 
music after the boogie-woogie pound of so much modern 
writing. She possesses a neatness of phrase that may well 
be represented by this opening sentence from The Grave: 
“The grandfather, dead for more than thirty years, had 
been twice disturbed in his long repose by the constancy 
and possessiveness of his widow.” Nor are her prose 
effects confined to these somewhat abstract values; she 
is capable of the colloquial, as in A Day’s Work, where 
the cadences of Irish speech are shrewdly reproduced 
in dialogue and interior monologue both, without the 
false notes either of vaudeville Irishisms or of literary 
Kiltartanese. 
Miss Porter would evidently like to be measured by her 
title story, The Leaning Tower. It is a brilliant perform- 
ance from many points of view, not the least of these 
the political conversation-piece in the Berlin rathskeller. 
On the whole—and this is a very hard thing to do in 
war time—she avoids stacking the cards against the ad- 
versary, although there is one point where her portfolio 
of German types seems lifted from Arthur Syzk’s colored 
caricatures of Goering’s pink porcinity, and another where 
she appears in mortal peril of recapitulating the facile 
blanket indictment of all things German that Struthers 
Burt has recently been popularizing in The Saturday 
Review. But, all in all, she skirts these pitfalls to give 
us an objective sketch of Germany in 1931, as focussed in 
Berlin, which seemed almost to synthesize, during those 
years, the curious literary appeal of the seedy which Gra- 
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ham Greene has cited as one of the necessary major 
themes of modern letters. The symbol of the miniature 
plaster replica of the Leaning Tower of Pisa—why, 
parenthetically, did the war have to spare it and the 
Eiffel Tower, and not the Ponte Vecchio or Rouen 
Cathedral?—is mechanical, almost forced. It is as if we 
Americans are compelled to rest content, when it comes 
to allegory, with the deliberate formality of a Hawthorne, 
because we cannot compass, no matter how hard we try, 
the naturalness in this respect of Chekhov or Turgenev. 
But Miss Porter’s liking for symbol does not always lead 
her astray; as for example, when her American pro- 
tagonist muses on his Heidelberg friend’s sabre-slash, and 
summons up images to evoke and interpret the decadent 
false Gothic of contemporary Germany: 


Still he liked Hans, and wished the wound were not 
there. But it was there, an improbable and blood- 
chilling sight, as if at broad noon he should meet in 
Kurfiirstendamm a knight in armor, or the very skele- 
ton from the Dance of Death. 


Charles A. Brady, 


Canisius College 


* * 


Golden Rose. 


Hinkson, Pamela. 
371p. $2.50. 


Miss Hinkson, only daughter of the distinguished Irish 
Catholic poet, Katharine Tynan Hinkson, has given us in 
Golden Rose, a reassuring novel. Reassuring in that it 
presents a solution of the problem of the eternal triangle 
that departs in nowise from our immutable moral code. 


Knopf. Sept. 18, 1944. 


The setting of the novel is British India; the time pre- 
World War II, with fade-backs to Ireland and France 
in the preceding years of this century. The characters 
include John Charters, a staid and typical English Resi- 
dent officer; Clare, his attractive young wife; Colonel 
Patrick Meldon, Medical Officer in charge of the State 
Hospital at Mholpur; Michael Fraser, a Scots engineer; 
and Sister Francoise, religious superior at the hospital 
and member of a French nursing community who pro- 
claims descent from Irish forbears more by her attitudes 
and response to life than by her speech or physical ap- 
pearance. The story confines itself to the close circle in 
which these characters live and move. The atmosphere 
and native life of India are indicated rather than por- 
trayed. 


Mrs. Charters, a patient of Colonel Meldon and Sister 
Francoise, lingers between life and death following an 
operation at the State Hospital. In her moments of ex- 
tremity the doctor and nurse learn from her of the love 
existent between herself and Michael Fraser and of their 
determination that “there is only one way for us. We 
should never know a moment’s happiness if we took that 
other way.” Doctor and nurse keep the secret well. 
Michael and Clare live out their determination. 


Sister Frangoise’s influence dominates the entire novel. 
All of the characters draw strength and courage from her 
deep spiritual resources. Clare Charters, weak, ill, torn 
by emotional struggle, leans in patticular upon this 
~ . . . I . 
humble, capable and efficient religious, who shares with 
her some part of the fruits of her experience both as nun 
F “ ” ~ ° Ne 
and as woman of “the world.” Seemingly Sister Fran- 
goise and the members of her community are the only 
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Catholics who appear in the novel, yet the impression 
throughout is decidedly Christian, if not actually Catholic. 


The book is written in a truly literary and decidedly 
leisurely style. Much of the presentation is by way of 
retrospect. Miss Hinkson’s descriptive passages are par- 
ticularly worthy. Mature and discriminating readers will 
find Golden Rose a delight. Would that we might hope 
for an ever increasing supply of novels so worthy in style 
and so moral in tone! 


* * * 
Lariar, Lawrence, Edit. Best Cartoons of the Year 1944. 
Crown. Sept. 15, 1944. 128p. $2.00. 


There are three hundred cartoons by fifty-five artists (?) 
reprinted from seventeen of our better known periodicals 
and selected by the cartoonists themselves as the best (?) 
of this sad year of 1944 which yet must stagger through 
almost three months of its hazardous existence. 


The best this year is rather low in quality with the gag 
and the wise-crack predominating and with little atten- 
tion paid to true humor or a play on human foible. 
Readers will know at a glance what to expect when they 
are told that most of the cartoons come from such maga- 
zines as Colliers, Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, P.M., 
This Week and Woman’s Home Companion. Many of 
the well known cartoonists are conspicuous only by their 
absence while such absurdities as the grotesqueries of 
Virgil Partch are included. Seemingly the editors have 
chosen to omit all political cartoons. As is to be expected 
the subjects are in the main topical dealing with many 
incidents of civilian and military life which happen to be 
in the public eye at the moment. 


Only two cartoons struck this reviewer as being really 
mirth-provoking. They are Fuller’s play on dehydrated 
foods in the rain on p. 53, reprinted from Colliers and 
Huffine’s Siva with a comment on tax collectors on p. 14, 
reprinted from the New York Times Magazine. Risibility 
ratings of the others are at best average or lower. Sug- 
gestive cartoons are found on pp. 13, 18, 20, 21, 23, 63, 
70, 94, 113, 115. In general the book is suitable for 
adults but deserves no great recommendation. 


* * * 


Young, Miriam. Mother Wore 
House. Sept. 25, 1944. $2.50. 


When Life With Father started the popular vogue for 
family memoirs, the pattern was repeated in quick suc- 
cession with such items as My Mother Was a Violent 
Woman and Chicken Every Sunday. Now the family 
scene moves backstage and we have Miss Young’s remi- 
niscenses of vaudeville in its heyday: Mother Wore Tights. 


Tights. Whittlesey 


The title is somewhat misleading. One expects to find 
more than a little of the coarseness, vulgarity, and tawdri- 
ness commonly associated with the era. These factors, 
of course, are not entirely lacking, but it is gratifying to 
discover also an innate decency among these stage folks, 
as well as a deep appreciation of true life values. 


The author’s father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Burt, were known as the vaudeville team of Burt and 
Rosedale. It was a happy life that these two led, dancing 
and singing their way across the country, finding their 
greatest joy in the company of each other and in the 
devotion of their two small daughters, Miriam and Iris. 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The reader will undoubtedly be amused at many of the 
anecdotes of the Burts’ life together. There is a good 
chapter on life in a boarding school, where the two girls 
are sent for a time, and a wonderful account of Christmas 
spent in a hotel room. The determination of the father 
to get a Christmas tree for his children, and his almost 
pathetic eagerness to have it trimmed in “style” is a 
story so rich in human interest that it makes this other- 
wise mediocre book quite worthwhile. 


The style is slightly better than average and the book 
could be recommended for its entertainment value to 
any adult reader. 

* * x 


Winsor, Kathleen. Forever Amber. Macmillan. Oct. 


16, 1944. 972p. $3.00. 

Kathleen Winsor is the wife of a former all-American 
football star and this is her first novel. Her picture on 
the jacket of the book makes her look as attractive as 
Lady Hamilton, and the story of her heroine, Amber St. 
Clare, makes the biography of the notorious Lady Hamil- 
ton read almost like a tale of virtue. Though Amber had 
several abortions and three or more children and four 
husbands, she did not achieve any legitimate children. 
The pay-off, reflecting the author’s conception of chastity, 
comes on page 853 when the author says of her, “Her 
life, though comparatively chaste, became in reputation 
a model of license and iniquity.” This is an historical 
novel of London and the court of Charles II from 1660 
to 1667. It includes a description of the Great Plague 
in 1665 and the Great Fire in 1666. 


Amber St. Clare, a country girl, at fifteen induces cavalier 
Bruce Lord Carlton to have sexual relations with her 
and to take her with him to London. Their adulterous 
relationship is the connecting thread among all of Amber’s 
other affairs and marriages. When he goes as a privateer 
to America, she marries someone to account for her preg- 
nancy. Her husband, discovering this, deserts with the 
money. She is imprisoned for debt, then gives herself to 
highwayman Black Jack who helps her out of jail to 
make her a decoy for his robberies). When Black Jack 
is hanged, she becomes the mistress of a law student. 
She now becomes an actress and hopes to become the 
king’s mistress. She gives herself occasionally to Bruce 
Carlton’s friend and becomes the expensively kept woman 
of Rex Morgan. She spends two nights with the King. 


Dissimulating as a rich and pious widow, she induces a 
rich Puritan merchant to marry her. She is of course 
unfaithful to him and deliberately hastens his death to 
become a very rich woman. During the plague she nurses 
Bruce, and he her. Then she marries the Catholic Earl 
of Radclyffe to acquire a title. She seduces his married 
son. The Earl poisons the son and tries but fails to 
poison her. She then has the Earl clubbed to death and 
his palace burned to conceal the murder. She is now 
rich both in money and lands, and becomes the King’s 
happy mistress. To cover up the ensuing pregnancy the 
King has her marry a nincompoop, whose title he elevates 
to make her a duchess. Consequently she is rich, titled, 
and a power in England. The only fly in her ointment 
is that Bruce Carlton has married a most beautiful 
woman, whom he loves and who is the only virtuous 
person in the book. She succeeds in making Bruce once 
again adulterous and his wife wretched. The novel ends 
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inconclusively when she sets out for Virginia where Bruce 
and his wife have gone to live. 

From an historical point of view the vices of the court 
and of the king in the Restoration Age are true enough. 
In the literal description of history such facts are in place. 
But in the imaginative pages of fiction, raking a lot of 
mud into a pile will not make wholesome literature. 
Literature can be made of marble and mud, but not of 
mud only. 


This novel is all mud. There is a new adultery or abortion 
after every few pages until the sturdiest reader begins 
to feel that these things are not bad. Furthermore while 
the author does not precisely paint these things as right, 
her designation of Amber as “comparatively chaste” indi- 
cates sufficiently that she does not paint them as vile 


either. The book is a disgraceful performance. It does 
not deserve to be read by anybody. 

* * * 
Treanor, Tom. One Damn Thing After Another. 
Doubleday. 1944. 294p. $2.50. 


There are still some correspondents who have not written 
books dealing with their experiences in the present war 
but Mr. Treanor is no longer one of that select group. 
This “Only Correspondent-Representing-A-Newspaper- 
West-of-the-Mississippi” (Los Angeles Times) ever to visit 
the Middle East, China, India and Italy lost his member- 
ship in the non-author’s club when he turned out the 
present book which on his own admission is based on 
“no theme but only a pocketful of pictures.” In brief 
it is another correspondent’s book, a glorified travelogue, 
an account of personal adventures in Africa, Asia and 
Europe with numerous sage observations thrown in for 
good measure. The author’s style is breezy journalese 
and, if taken in small doses, is not wholly unpalatable. 


Mr. Treanor’s name usually brought up the rear of the 
official list of whatever correspondents were to be found 
in any theater of operations. His news priority was the 
lowest, his articles were sent by mail, his syndicate failed 
to publish his hottest stories, he was usually accredited 
to no one and usually on the point of expulsion but never- 
theless he managed to cover a great deal of territory and 
always to worm his way into the center of action. He 
barely managed to get into Egypt and once there was in 
constant hot water with the authorities but nonetheless, 
he was present at the kickoff of the Battle of El Alamein 
where the German tide was turned. He visited Malta 
during the siege and even reported the later surrender 
of the Italian Navy there. He reached Gibraltar which 
he claims is scarcely fortified, with the famed system of 
tunnels being somewhat of a myth. 


Having been expelled from Africa Mr. Treanor went to 
India where he covered the famous Ghandi fast, saw 
real action in the jungles of Burma and Assam, had an 
imaginary tiger hunt and described the reactions of 
American troops on landing. While there he examined 
the Indian problem and concluded that it was quite a 
mess. He blames both sides but sees little hope of solu- 
tion and no alternative for Britain’s wartime treatment 
of India. One bright spot in the racial picture is the 
example given by our colored soldiers. A short visit 
to China yielded little of interest. Then the author 
wangled a seat in one of the bombers which made the 
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famous first raid on Rome. He took part in the land- 
ings and the campaign through Sicily. From there he 
went through the early stages of the Battle for Cassino 
and then visited the Anzio beachhead before returning, 
via Liberator bomber, to this country early this year. 


Some of Mr. Treanor’s “pocketful of pictures’ are worth 
looking at. Through the clouds of rather heavy-handed 
humor and wise-cracking one can see the grimness of 
battle. His descriptions of battle-scenes are well done 
and bear the stamp of verisimilitude. Otherwise the 
book is a travelogue, occasionally slightly zany and occa- 
sionally slightly humorous. There is some profanity, 
some slight suggestiveness and a substitution of dashes 
for some monosyllabic words whose meaning is all too 
transparent from the text. In general the book is suitable 
for adults. 
x oe x 


Skidmore, Hobart D. Valley of the Sky. 
Mifflin. Aug. 18, 1944. 169p. $2.00. 


Ten men fly a Liberator bomber. They pilot and navigate, 
bomb and shoot. And when they go into battle in the 
deep valley of the sky over the lonely blue Pacific they 
think of the things they knew in former life and they 
know uncertainty; but then they think of their mission, 
of what they are fighting for, of the bond that holds 
them together as a fighting team and they know certainty. 
Valley of the Sky tells the thoughts and reactions of such 
a bomber crew on a series of missions in an unidentified 
part of the Pacific campaign. 


Houghton- 


The bomber Heartless Harpie had been flown out of 
the combat zone and into a major base for reconditioning, 
a leave for her crew and replacements for two men who 


had been lost in action. There we are introduced to 
most of her crew and, via flashbacks, to incidents in their 
former lives showing the conflicts and fears and uncer- 
tainties that beset each one. Thus we are shown the 
natures of the men and the internal conflicts with which 
each must cope. Among their problems were desire 
for women, for knowledge and understanding, uncertain- 
ty, distrust of self, grief, homesickness for a former way 
of life and a determination to fight for the preservation 
and return of that way of life. Only Chet Poniatowski, 
engineer and waist gunner, Norris, the tail gunner, and 
Chief Washington, the Indian armorer and gunner, were 
placid and certain of themselves and their actions. 


The Harpie took off on her return to a base in the com- 
bat zone. On the way an accident collapsed the bombs 
into the bomb bay jamming the doors. Threatened with 
momentary death from a live bomb the men, after the 
first stunning fright, reacted calmly and cooly, jettisoning 
bomb after bomb through a gun port until just in time 
the last bomb was thrown clear of the plane. But now 
disarmed as she approached the enemy and with some 
damage the Harpie was forced to seek an emergency 
base on a small isolated island. There the men spent 
the night fraternizing with the mechanics and there is a 
poignant scene depicting the loneliness of such base 
duty and the way in which the men are starved for 
contact with their fellows and their homes. 


Arrived at her base the Harpie was sent out on several 
bombing missions from which she returned safely until 
one day she was sent on a pre-invasion bombing of a 
Japanese-held island. There the crew and their ship 
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are met with a hail of flak and a host of enemy inter- 
ceptors. They are astounded to see that the enemy is 
moving in reinforcements and shudder to think what 
will happen to our own troops the next day on the 
invasion. They hit their assigned target but save half 
their bombs and succeed in sinking two laden troop- 
ships in the harbor. But this is done only at a terrific 
cost to themselves. The crippled, scarcely flying Harpie 
limps out to sea with the pilot, the navigator, the bom- 
bardier and the tail gunner dead and with the copilot 
and the engineer wounded. Each however in the moment 
of his death was satisfied that he fought for a just cause, 
for good things and all uncertainty, all conflict was gone. 
Poniatowski and Mike Sheeren, the radioman, take over 
the ship which then disappears into a beam of light 
from the setting sun but remains in the minds of men 
who wait at their base as a symbol of hope and courage. 


This story woven about the conflicts and thoughts of men 
in battle seems rather vague and confused. The battle 
descriptions are well done but there seems little point to 
the thoughts and emotions of the men other than their 
direct reactions to the immediate environment. In most 
cases their final reaction is a sort of hope that from 
their sacrifice and suffering now a better future will 
result. The ending is somewhat awkward and purely 
mechanical. Profanity is frequent; there is an objection- 
able incident in a house of prostitution (pp. 7-10); three 
instances of fornication occur; there is vulgar humor as 
on pages 88 and 94; and finally there is a semi-objection- 
able reference to finding sensible contentment in a 
cathedral after a night of carousing (pp. 76-77). There 
seems little reason to recommend the book to anyone 
but it will not harm mature readers. 


Catholic Book Club---October Selection 

Kernan, Thomas. Now With the Morning Star. Scrib- 
ners. Oct. 9, 1944. 234p. $2.50. 
Once before in history self-spawned barbarian hordes 
had devastated Europe destroying all but traces of a 
once flourishing culture. But the seed remained in the 
abbeys and, carefully nurtured by its guardian monks, 
gave rise to a golden age of Christian culture based upon 
love and brotherhood, upon order and true liberty. Then 
as time wore on Europe denied that culture and once 
again war devastates the land with ruin seeming inevit- 
able. Shall another people, shall Russia or America 
furnish new ideas and new culture for a new world? No! 
The Europeans themselves, the inheritors of the past 
with its proven truth and goodness, can rebuild that lost 
culture in which lies the hope of the world. The seed 
is still there, preserved in the abbeys, and with its spread 
to the millions of manly and intelligent Europeans peace 
and order can come again to the world. Around this 
magnificent theme Thomas Kernan has built a novel 
which almost approaches greatness. It tells the story 
of Brother Nicholas, a Cistercian monk of Maria-Morgen- 
stern, who is bewildered by the events which tear him 
from his monastery in the Schwarzwald until he finds his 
mission and in it finds personal peace as well as hope 
for the future of Europe. 


Brother Nicholas was happy, peaceful and calm in his 
monastery with its strict observance of the monastic 
rule. He was a simple man, unlettered in the formal 
sense but with a fund of wisdom and learning in the 
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actual sense. In addition he was skilled with his hands, 
not an artisan in one field but a craftsman in many 
fields, the handyman of the monastery, a_ jack-of-all- 
trades, all of whose tasks were labors of love. His life’s 
way was clear, the Benedictine way, work and pray but 
with the added Cistercian modification of silence. The 
spirit of Benedictine tradition clung ’round him; he 
felt himself one with all the brethren who had dwelt in 
his abbey and from that spiritual unity drew strength 
and character. He loved the past and appreciated its 
truth and greatness, especially as embodied in the rule 
of his order. Thus in his own way he knew wisdom 
and order and peace. He knew nothing of the outside 
world since the time when, eighteen years ago, after 
having been a soldier in the First World War, he had 
left that world to find happiness in monastic life. 


The tranquillity of his life was shattered rudely when 
the Nazis, using one of their faked immorality trials as 
pretext, confiscated the abbey and turned the monks out 
into the world. Brother Nicholas became Andreas 
Hoffman and went disconsolately into a world whose 
ferment of ideas contrasted oddly with his calm knowl- 
edge and which evoked no response in his heart save that 
of confusion. He found a regimented Reich mass-pro- 
ducing for war. However with his craftsman’s technique 
he found it impossible to fit himself into modern indus- 
trialization and to fit his spirit to totalitarian philosophy. 
After obtaining and losing several jobs he sought the 
guidance of his abbot and was sent by Dom Boniface 
acting with Ludwig, Archbishop of Feldburg, to his old 
home, Herrnhut-in-Fiirstenburg, where ostensibly he 
tended the cattle at a Catholic sanitarium but actually 
was a messenger who carried documents over the Swiss 
border and money back to Germany. In this way news 
of Church oppression was carried to the outside world 
and funds were provided whereby the Church could con- 
tinue to carry on its activities. All went well until war 
was declared on Poland and all borders were more heavily 
guarded. Then, on what was to have been a final mis- 
sion, Andreas was captured but was clever enough to 
appear only as a personal smuggler. In the excitement 
of war his case was overlooked by the Gestapo and he 
was sentenced merely to ten years at hard labor instead of 
being tortured for further information. 


After several weeks of imprisonment Andreas’ was 
spirited away (arriving at night) to Arbeitstalag LII 
(Labor Camp 52) which, to his utter astonishment, 
proved to be Maria-Morgenstern revamped and staffed 
with convict labor to preserve its precious vineyards, to 
harvest food from its broad fields and to build networks 
of roads demanded by military necessity. There, through 
a series of fortuitous accidents, he fell back immediately 
into his old way .of life. Familiar surroundings, work 
and prayer, the surge of tradition which enveloped his 
spirit, all contributed to a renewed peace and calmness 
in his life. Again he became the handyman of the insti- 
tution—even was given his old cell which never had been 
disturbed and thus he came to feel that, in his own humble 
way, he was carrying on the spirit of the monastery. 
But then war came to Southern Germany, war in the 
form of tremendous bombings and Andreas became un- 
easy. Should he escape? The bars of his window were 
false; he had made them himself at an earlier period. 
It was only fifty miles to Switzerland—he knew the way. 
The life he was leading was perhaps only a caricature 
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of the original. Andreas was troubled and decided finally 
to escape but on the night he had chosen nearby Stutt- 
gart was bombed and the pillar of flame in the sky seemed 
a sign to him to remain. He knew now that Europe and 
its ancient culture, fostered by the monks of yore, was 
dying in the horrors of war and he knew that only the 
Europeans themselves could rebuild that way of life. 
He then was the seed, the seed that would keep the 
monastery alive and the monastery was a seed from which 
a revivified Europe could spring and “the seed need never 
act or speak. It must merely survive.” And so Andreas 
Hoffman, again Brother Nicholas, determined to remain 
in the hidden practice of his rule and thus found in his 
prison camp-monastery the errand of his life and in find- 
ing it found not only his own peace and happiness but 
also hope for the future of a devastated Europe. 


Written while the author was an involuntary guest at a 
German concentration camp in Baden-Baden from 1943 
until his return early this spring this is not only one of 
the most readable but one of the most stimulating books 
to come out of the present war. The theme is magnificent 
in its conception and the hope it offers to a suffering 
world is valuable. It misses greatness only insofar as 
the execution of the story does not approach the grandeur 
of the theme. Mr. Kernan’s writing is adequate but in 
this short novel he has given us little more than the bare 
skeleton of what should have been a well-fleshed work. 
Then too at times the plot is slightly awkward and almost 
too mechanical in the pat succession of its incidents. All 
this is not meant to detract from the standing of the book 
but merely to arrive at a just evaluation. In addition 
we must also consider certain other incidents which may 
well affect the status of the book. On page 22 there is 
one instance of profanity and on page 111 Cardinal 
Innitzer is called a compromiser, a statement whose cor- 
rectness cannot be checked at the present moment. Then 
on pages 121 and 122 Andreas recalls the three times 
when, during the First World War, he had visited military 
brothels and even though he had found them repulsive 
and degrading it does not seem necessary to have in- 
cluded this incident in the story. Finally, at his capture 
Andreas fabricated, out of whole cloth, an explanation 
of his activities which was directly false. However in spite 
of these defects it still seems that the book is of definite 
value and can be recommended well to adult readers 
and those of the college level. 


* oe x 
Pertinax. The Gravediggers of France. Doubleday, 
Doran. Aug. 18, 1944. xi, 612p. $6.00. 


The distraught historian of tomorrow, faced with the 
task of putting together the complex story of the last days 
of the Third French Republic will find a welcome source 
of tangible and suggestive evidence in this latest truly 
astounding offering of Andre Géraud, known to the world 
as Pertinax, “Europe’s Mouthpiece.” The entire Fourth 
Estate may well be grateful to its shrewd representative 
who so well gives the lie to the idea that a journalist 
cannot be the serious historian. 


Fully aware of the limitations that hamper the observer 
who has the canvas under his nose, Pertinax manifests 
the modest intention of presenting data by way of some 
sort of laboratory for future synthesis. Nevertheless, 
The Gravediggers of France is no mere chronological 
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catalogue of facts; that is not the way in which French- 
men write. The breath of historical erudition enlivens 
the footnote-laden pages of the sixty-two year old author, 
himself a graduate with the highest degree in history 
from the University of Bordeaux. Unity of theme and 
thesis makes his contribution a definitely historical book. 
Quite naturally, this aspect of his work will have to stand 
the test of time and criticism, as he himself would be the 
first to admit; the reader, however, will find it difficult 
to imagine an apologete ever capable of effectively gain- 
saying many of Pertinax’s arguments and conclusions. 


The book is an awful indictment of the five men, Gamelin, 
Daladier, Reynaud, Pétain and Laval, whom Pertinax 
firmly believes to be responsible for the shame of proud 
France. His bitterest accusations of bad faith fall upon 
the “Hero of Verdun,” although his rather rhetorical 
exploding of the “Legend” is not quite so convincing as 
many of the other items he presents. Notwithstanding 
his definitive black-listing, the author admits that “for the 
present, justice can speak only in broad terms; later on 
justice will particularize.” 


Pertinax’ Gallic gift for trenchant tagging and character 
etching calls up before the reader much clearer pictures 
than those he will have gleaned from newspapers and 
generally superficial commentaries. Gamelin is the “aged 
leader turned academic,” Head of the French High Com- 
mand who managed to be optimistic between the 23d of 
August, 1939, and the outbreak of the Polish War; he is 
the fighter who anchored his faith on the Maginot “Army 
of Concrete.” Then there is Vuillemin, Chief of the 
Air Force, “whose own ‘ceiling’ was regrettably lower than 
that to which his planes could ascend in the skies.” 
Faced with Pétain and Weygand, Pertinax is able to find 
“a single character—a General Methuselah,” to be seen 
in all the figures taking their turn at 4 bis Boulevard des 
Invalides (peacetime seat of the High Command). The 
weak-willed, though honest Daladier, is summed up as 
a “dictator in spite of himself” who “does not put his 
mark on his men; rather they put their mark on him.” 


Pertinax digs up the political skeleton of each of his 
protagonists. Thus it was Daladier’s tragic fate to have 
to appear to support the radical violence following 
Blum’s advent—all because his pet maxim demanded that 
“when one is out of office, the way back starts at the 
extreme left”! Accordingly, a leader in France’s critical 
hours found himself bereft of the support of the more 
conservative people. Land and factory owners, seeing 
ted, had come to drift into the arms of Hitler and Musso- 
lini as the real friends of their class. At the same time, 
the Popular Front with its demands for a reduction in the 
working week and the necessarily concomitant decrease 
in mass production, resulting from its stress on hand 
work as the remedy for unemployment, was a_ poor 
preparation for a country so soon to be in the toils of total 
war. In general, the author censures pre-war France’s 
cavalier treatment of the Russians; yet it is hard to see 
how a close cooperation with Moscow —GHQ for all 
Communists—would have toned down the Popular Front, 
Radical-Socialist, Socialist, Communist coalition to whose 
door the author himself seems to trace so many of France’s 
troubles. 


Then there is Paul Reynaud’s “abortive attempt at dy- 
namism”; the author describes the man in two words: 


° e ° ° 
‘perpetual panic.” It is a grim sort of entertainment to 
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hear Pertinax explain how French management under 
Reynaud spelled management at the hands of the “coun- 
ter revolutionary” clique that imprisoned him—headed, 
as it was, by the reactionary termagant, Mme. de Portes. 


The German avalanche that ended the “Phoney War” 
called for the immediate rise of an octogenarian (vice- 
Premier Pétain) and a septuagenarian (Commander-in- 
Chief Weygand) to improve French morale before dis- 
aster; and that was all it did. “Now our interrupted 
new order in France can go on” was the sentiment of 
Mme. de Portes and her friends. The end of a unified 
Anglo-French command and the story behind Dunkirk 
fill illuminating pages of Pertinax’ work as he recalls the 
tragic moment when the curtain fell between France 
and the rest of the civilized world, a curtain rung down 
by the temporizing Weygand’s proposal for a separate 
armistice made even before the Battle of the Somme. 


Pertinax’ account of the French tragedy ends with a 
cry for justice; just punishment for the gravediggers of 
France must be a Fourth French Republic’s demand and 
award before the high court of History. In a brilliant 
epilogue the author acquaints the reader with the inside 
story of Africa and the Darlan mystery; he engages in 
valuable speculation regarding de Gaulle’s place in a 
future France. From the nature of things his book defies 
an adequate review and evaluation. As Pertinax him- 
self remarks: “We must await history’s slow weighing 
and sifting of the facts. The country’s highest leaders, 
as well as the whole community, were at fault.” No 
serious student of today’s history can afford to overlook 
this document. 
Frank Fadner, S.]., 


University of Scranton 
/* & 


Note: We are publishing this review to comply with a 
request for a comparison with Strange Fruit. 


Hyland, James A. The Dove Flies South. 
274p. $2.50. 

The author, a priest of the Congregation of the Holy 
Ghost, has spent some fifteen years in the South. The 
Dove Flies South is the literary outcome of his experi- 
ences, observations and thoughts anent the relations be- 
tween Negroes and whites in that region.. The events 
narrated take place in Arkansas and Louisiana just be- 
fore and after the outbreak of our war with Japan. The 
story is intended to bring home vividly to its readers 
the thesis that real sympathy for others (the power of 
feeling with them) depends on one’s ability to put one- 
self in their place, to see with their eyes, to share, at 
least in imagination, their lot in life. 


1944. 


Bruce. 


George Woodward, 45 year old briefless lawyer and debt- 
ridden planter, is obsessed with the notion, arising from 
whispers heard in his boyhood, that his long-dead mother 
may have had a tinge of Negro blood. His father being 
also dead and himself knowing nothing of his mother’s 
family, George can neither prove nor disprove his sus- 
picion. This secret doubt poisons his attitude toward 
the Negro servants, share-croppers and townspeople 
among whom he lives. His horror of Negroes leads 
George, as a planter, to kill “in self-defense” Peg-Leg 
Allen, one of his black share-croppers, and as an aspiring 
politician, to advocate forced segregation of all Negroes 
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upon “reservations” to be set apart exclusively for them. 
In his political schemes George is both encouraged and 
spied upon by his secretary Evelyn Darby, born of poor- 
white Ozark parentage and cold-heartedly determined to 
rise in the world. She encourages George to grow fond 
of her, but keeps on good terms with his opponents, 
Judge Rhetts and District Attorney Dalton (who “planted” 
her in George’s office). 
Then there comes into George’s life a philanthropic scien- 
tist, Professor Hartley, who has hit on a process for turning 
black skins white and vice versa, and who determines to 
eradicate George’s anti-Negro complex by turning him 
outwardly into a colored man, so that he will see—and 
feel—life from the Negro’s standpoint. Circumstances 
bring it about that the black George Woodward is arrested 
on the charge of murdering the disappeared white George 
Woodward—himself. The Professor with the connivance 
of Judge Rhetts contrives George’s escape from jail, who 
flees south to Louisiana, experiencing on the way some 
of the slurs, insults and brutalities which commonly befall 
Negroes but which are sadly new to George. Sheltered 
by Uncle Gradney, father of his former none-too-well- 
treated chauffeur, befriended by Father Ozan, young 
Negro priest, discovering by a miracle of coincidence a 
family cemetery which shows his mother to have been 
of French, not Negro, descent, George starts turning 
white again, and the story ends in Horatio Alger fashion 
with everybody reformed, happy and fortunate. George 
has learned what it’s like to be black. Evelyn has sacri- 
ficed ambition to Red Cross work. The minor charac- 
ters have had their misfortunes alleviated in a sort of 
fairy godfather style by that deus ex machina, the Pro- 
fessor. 
The Dove Flies South is a good novel, though not a dis- 
tinguished one. Only its Negro characters are fully alive 
and convincing. The style, while not actually bad, is 
often pedestrian, though the chapters describing George 
Woodward’s experiences in his Negro guise are well-done 
and impressive. 
In the manner of its telling The Dove Flies South cannot 
compare with Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit (Best Sellers, 
Apr. 15, 1944), but while Strange Fruit leaves its reader 
despairing of any solution to the Southern racial prob- 
lem, Father Hyland’s book, for all its fantastic plot device, 
does find the way to common understanding—the old 
way of “Put yourself in the other fellow’s place.” Father 
Hyland’s story, too, is of course free from the coarseness 
and exaggerated realism that deform Strange Fruit. The 
Dove Flies South may be recommended highly as proga- 
ganda against prejudice, though only very moderately 
as a literary achievement. 

W. T. Winston, 


Richmond, Virginia 


Catholic Book Club---September Selection 
Raymond, Rev. M., O.S.C.O. Three Religious Rebels: 
Forefathers of the Trappists. Kenedy. Oct. 1944. 326p. 


Two years ago the Trappist Father Raymond became the 
author of the best-selling Family That Overtook Christ, 
the account of St. Bernard’s life and that of his parents, 
brothers and sisters. It was also a history of the Trappist 
order in its early years. Three Religious. Rebels is entitled 
the “First Epoch” in the Saga of Citeaux series. It is the 
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account of Sts. Robert, Alberic and Stephen Harding 
whose work became the foundation of the Trappist (Cis- 
tercian) rule of life. 

St. Robert was a rebel against the “mitigations” or devia- 
tions from the full practice of the original rule of St. 
Benedict. Seeing that there was no hope of introducing 
a reform movement at his monastery of St. Michael de 
Tonnere, he left with twelve fellow-reformers to found 
the monastery of St. Ayoul, then later those of Colan, 
Molesme, and Citeaux. Here he introduced his reforms, 
chiefly those of returning to manual labor and dropping 
certain privileges in habits of food and clothing. His 
successor, St. Alberic added the feature of transferring 
serfs into lay brothers so as to relieve the monks of some 
manual labor and permit recitation of the Divine Office 
in church rather than in the fields. The third rebel 
was the Englishman, St. Stephen Harding. To the ideals 
of poverty and simplicity to which his predecessors had 
been devoted, he added that of solitude, keeping the world 
strictly apart from the monks. In his time the Order 
of Cistercians began and spread into other abbeys which 
retained a close affiliation with the mother-house of 
Citeaux although not linked to it in the dependent way 
that was the Cluniac custom. At St. Stephen’s death 
in 1134 (just 101 years after St. Robert had joined the 
monastery of St. Pierre) seventy-five abbots attended the 
General Chapter; after his death the order spread even 
further under the leadership of St. Bernard of Clairvaux. 


In this book, as in its predecessor, Father Raymond has 
popularized the history of a great Order. Style is similar 
to that of The Family That Overtook Christ in that the 
books are solidly grounded in fact yet follow the con- 
versational pattern and employ the rich descriptions and 
similes of fiction. The two books are an apologia for a 
turning to the religious life, a plea for “gallant giving” 
of oneself to God. Our twentieth century certainly 
needs more of the spirit of the twelfth. These books 
help to show the way to the Truth and the Life. Again, 
we say, “Recommended to all.” 


Inner Sanctum Mystery---October Selection 


Sanders, George. Crime on My Hands. Simon and 


Schuster. Oct. 6, 1944. 275p. $2.00. 


With swift-moving action, and wise-cracking dialogues, 
using puns and alliteration to the limit, peopled with 
characters right in or out of Hollywood, Crime on My 
Hands is likely to appeal to the adult reader who likes 
his mystery witty and fast rather than slow and _ pro 
found. Not that this thriller doesn’t have quite a puzzle 
to it; in that respect it ranks high. 


The murders occur on location near Hollywood where 
a movie is being shot in the desert. During an Indian 
attack scene someone takes advantage of the noise to 
shoot one of the bearded extras, Flynne by name. In 
addition to the murder, a second mystery develops when 
it appears that no one has hired Flynne nor knew him. 
Pretty soon there are other murders and near murders. 


The author is the protagonist. Having played the “Saint” 
and the “Falcon” in the movies everyone expects him 
to solve the murder which he does neatly through one 
of his inventions which never quite seemed to make the 
grade. Asa final bit of curiosa about this book, it appears 
that it has been bought for the movies and the author 
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who is the leading character will also be in the lead role. 
Sounds like a monopoly to us; at least you won’t find it 
too monotonous. Some suggestive lines render it un- 
suitable for general reading; all right for adults. 


_ wa 


Madden, Paul. Survivor. (As told to Pete Martin). 
Bruce. Sept. 27, 1944. 68p. $1.00. 


This is as thrilling a first-hand story of the experiences of 
three men on a life-raft in the Atlantic as one is likely 
toget. Lieutenant Paul Madden and two colleagues on an 
Air Transport plane crash-landed on the Atlantic one 
night. Fortunately they had time to prepare their raft 
before they set it adrift from the plane. Then followed 
for Lieut. Madden eleven days and nights on the stormy 
ocean. The raft was constantly capsizing and it took all 
their strength to right it and pull and push each other 
aboard again. The pilot, Capt. William E. Hart, swal- 
lowed so much salt water that he ultimately died but not 
before he was baptized by Paul Madden. A few days 
later, Hubert Elsie, private first-class, drowned. Finally, 
Paul was rescued by a tanker in circumstances which 
seemed to him miraculous. 


The account is intimate. It describes what the three men 
talked and thought about, what their reactions were when 
their flares were not seen, how the sharks played tag with 
the raft, the actions and delirious talk of the pilot, the 
strong belief of all in prayer. When Paul was rescued 
he “had wrapped (his rosary) through (his) fingers so 
tightly that it was cutting into the flesh.” (p. 66). Al- 
though one may not immediately agree that his rescue 
was “miraculous” (a much over-used term today), yet we 
can say it was remarkable and that the telling of the 
incident is one that any person will enjoy and profit from. 


Crime Club---September Selection 


Crime Club. 
$2.00. 


Perdue, Virginia. Alarum and Excursion. 
(Doubleday, Doran). Sept. 8, 1944. 187p. 


When Nicky Matheny came to consciousness after a skull 
fracture, he found that his mind was almost that of a 
child’s for he had no memory of his past. Gradually bits 
of memory came back and he could reconstruct his back- 
ground as president of a big oil company, and husband 
of Hero Van Norman Matheny (his former secretary), 
who was running his business while he was recovering 
(incommunicado) in the private sanitarium of Crest- 
view from his head injury. Then one day he found out 
about the oil (and gas) shortages; suddenly he recalled 
that he and a German-born inventor, Emil Kuttner, 
had successfully demonstrated a new, inexpensive and 
unlimited substitute for gasoline, which should have been 
in production and in use to alleviate the demands on oil. 


Shrewdly, with the aid of a fellow-patient (who looks 
for a bit like a spy), Nicky escapes, picks up clues about 
the failure to use Kuttner’s invention, narrowly escapes 
death and, in a neat and wholly immoral denouement, 
balks the unpatriotic group that was perfectly satisfied 
to have a shortage rather than a new competitive product. 
Nicky’s deliberate use of murder, even with a most 
Patriotic intention, is not to be condoned. The very 
sympathetic portrayal of Joanne who is Robin Matheny’s 
third wife is also objectionable. As a story it is quite fair 
although the coincidences, (p. 145; 162) are most improb- 
able. Adults will find it of average interest. 
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McCormick, Renée de Fontarce. 
Story of a French Girlhood. 
McCormick. 


$2.75. 


Little Coquette. The 
Translated by Leander J. 
Houghton, Mifflin. July 11, 1944. 295p. 


The author of Little Coquette fictionalizes the story of her 
own childhood in this narration of the everyday life of 
the upper class French during the fifteen years preceding 
the first World War. 


Not even the certain style with which the story is told, 
with its satirical strain often felt as an undercurrent, saves 
the reader from the same boredom that haunted the char- 
acters, as they drifted from day to day through a meaning- 
less life, with no illusions about themselves or others; more 
concerned with manners than morals; approaching duty 
and pleasure with the same superficiality and an interest 
centered always in self. 


It is Simone d’Entremont who tells the story, not with the 
naiveté of an observant child, but with the sophistication 
of a woman who glances backward and finds phrases to 
describe the situations which had puzzled her earliest 
years; phrases crude, at times, as the scene she describes. 
As a woman she sees through the vain aloofness of her 
mother, and the charming weakness of the father whom 
she always “adored”. And in the course of her review, 
she reveals in her own sympathies and antipathies the 
personal influence of family relationship. 


Simone’s family were Catholics, deliberately impressive in 
their faithful attendance at Mass on Sunday, and non- 
chalant in their neglect of the Sacraments. Religion went 
no deeper than good manners required. A contempt for 
the Jesuits is frequently expressed, and there is mockery 
rather than wisdom in the dying mother’s remark that she 
has been “a little disillusioned with this world, where all 
wearies, all is shattered, all passes in the end”. The 
father, too, as he leaves to join the army, belies wisdom in 
his farewell advice to his fifteen year old daughter whom 
he blesses after excusing his own moral laxity with the 
remark that “only those who do not know how to live 
do not sin”. 


The book is not recommended for any reader. 
x * 


The Better Taylors. Random House. 


No pagination. $2.50. 


Taylor, Richard. 
Oct. 16, 1944. 


Undoubtedly the war has brought about a greatly increased 
demand (chiefly from service men) for cartoon books. It 
is a trend we hope will soon die down for the majority of 
these collections are simply pandering to the urge for 
obscenity. This particular collection, reprinted from vari- 
ous magazines, has over thirty cartoons which we would 
call objectionable. Many of these portray artists’ models, 
in the nude of course. Of the other seventy or eighty car- 
toons dealing with such subjects as the war, marriage, busi- 
ness, children, reading, clothing, movies, animals, radio, 
music, etc., a few are suggestive while the majority are 
fairly clean although not outstanding in what another re- 
viewer calls “risibility rating”. Two particularly obnoxious 
pieces are the “Blessed and the Damned” and “Sacred 
and Profane Love”, both portraying a religious subject in 
a blasphemous manner. This book is not retommended 
for any person. 

















































Street, James. By Valour and Arms. Dial. Sept. 


21, 1944. 538p. $3.00. 


This is a romance adventure historical novel 
which is built around the exploits of the Con- 
federate Ironclad Arkansas and the actions of 
three of her crew during the year-long battles for 
Vicksburg in the Civil War. Recommended to 
no one. 
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